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THE CO-OPERATION OF WORKERS IN A COM- 
BINED-SYSTEM SCHOOL. 


THE conditions that surround the teacher of speech in 
a school employing the Combined System are very differ- 
ent from those which are found by the teacher in an oral 
school. We cannot ignore this fact, and it has its influ- 
ence upon the results obtained. I do not intend, how- 
ever, to enter upon any discussion of that time-worn and 
hackneyed theme, the relative merits of the Combined 
System and the Oral Method. The great majority of the 
schools in this country believe in using all tried and tested 
methods. Very many faithful and successful teachers of 
speech are employed in these schools, and it is for them to’ 
do all in their power to bring up and maintain a high 
standard of excellence in the oral department. 

In the oral school, especially if it be a boarding-school, 


the greatest harmony exists among the different depart- 
ments of school life. The attention to speech is almost 
never relaxed. The child uses his speech and lip-reading 


ability in the play-room and at the dinner-table, and, 

whatever the subject he is studying may be, the chief end 

and aim is fluent speech, easy and rapid speech-reading. 

In a school where the manual alphabet and signs are em- 

ployed as a means of communication in the class-room, 

and where the pupils spend daily only a half-hour, or at 
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best an hour, in the articulation class, they must necessa- 
rily lose much of this drill in speech. There may be a 
tendency, too, to feel that the two departments have noth- 
ing in common, and perhaps there has been a feeling of 
antagonism. I sincerely believe, however, that there are 
very few among those teaching by the use of the manual 
alphabet and signs who would endorse the utterance of a 
certain teacher who said she did not encourage her pupils 
who could speak to do so, for fear of making the others in 
the class jealous, and because she was hired to teach by 
signs and not by articulation. The true teacher, who is 
working for the greatest good to the greatest number, be- 
lieves in using any method by which one isolated because 
of his deafness may be brought into touch with those 
around him. 

If, then, the most possible is to be accomplished in any 
of our schools, it must be by the hearty co-operation of 
all connected with the institution. Unless the hearing 
teachers in the manual department aid the articulation 
teacher, it is up-hill work for the latter. A teacher will 
have much more enthusiasm and courage if she knows that 
her pupils will have some chance, when they are in their 
other classes, to put in practice the spoken language ac- 
quired in the short articulation period. 

This help could be given in the lowest primary grade. 
In the majority of our schools probably all or nearly all 
the first-year pupils are given instruction in speech. 
Those who are dropped so early are children below the 
average in intellect whd do little but imitate the brighter 
ones in any school exercise. The children in the articu- 
lation classes are taught very soon to take from the lips 
and execute simple commands, such as: Go to the black- 
board, Sit, Stand, Fold your arms. If the teacher made 
out a list of such, and gave it to the primary teacher, she 
could also give her pupils the same directions orally in- 
stead of by signs, and so emphasize and fix those forms. 
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When the children begin to use words and simple sen- 
tences, a list of them from time to time can be furnished 
the teachers in the manual department, and the children 


encouraged to use them there. The children taught 
speech learn very quickly the numbers as far as ten, and 
could readily use them in class, and usually enjoy doing 
so. 

Of course there is some force in the objection occa- 
sionally raised by teachers that, with a large class, they 
have not the time to spare from general class work to de- 
vote to oral work with the few, it may be, who can speak 
and read the lips. Then, too, many of them say they do 
not know how to correct the mistakes made or teach the 
proper pronunciation of new words. As to the first ob- 
jection, would it not pay to take the time occasionally, in 
the benefit derived by the pupils from the added practice 
in speech and in reading the lips of others than the artic- 
ulation teacher? As far as the second difficulty is con- 
cerned, if a record of the difficult words was kept and 
later given to the teacher of speech, then they could be 
used for drill work in pronunciation and so remove one 
obstacle. I often ask the teachers to tell me of such dif- 
ficulties, and am very glad to know what peculiarities and 
defects teachers perceive who are less accustomed to the 
pupils’ speech than I am. 

The domestic and industrial department should by no 
means be overlooked: The latter is, indeed, a part of the 
educational work of the school, and in the shop or print- 
ing-office is ample opportunity for the use of articulate 
language. This fact was brought quite forcibly to my at- 
tention recently by a conversation with the foreman of 
the printing-office connected with the Minnesota School. 

This instructor is new to the work among the deaf, and 
so, when he began in September, had great difficulty in 
using the manual alphabet, and found the boys some- 
what impatient with his slowness in understanding spell- 
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ing. Discovering very soon that some of them could speak, 
he has grown into the custom of requiring all who have 
any speech to use it. Of course, with some it was no 
effort to accomplish this, but there were a few who hesi- 
tated either through diffidence or through sensitiveness. 
These he tried to encourage, and if he failed to understand 
what was said at first had it repeated. He further re- 
marked that he had been thinking the subject over of late, 
and felt that more could and should be done, by those con- 
nected with the deaf outside the school-rooms, to help them 


use the speech they had acquired, whether that speech 
was natural or artificial. In my heart I wished the indus- 


trial departments of every school for the deaf in the land 
were in the hands of instructors possessed of kindred senti- 
ments and that they would put them into constant and 
conscientious practice. 

In the third and by no means least important depart- 
ment of school life, namely, the domestic, there are an 
almost limitless number of opportunities for the practice 
of speech and lip-reading. The language used there is 
more nearly that which the children will have to use in 
their own homes after they leave school. Then there is 
greater freedom of action and speech during the hours of 
recreation. It has always seemed to me that the educa- 
tional feature of this part of the pupils’ life might be made 
more prominent than it usually is. If those who have charge 
of the deaf outside of school hours were careful always to 
spell or speak to them, and require them to do the same, 
many of the expressions so common and almost necessary 
in our daily intercourse with those about us would be 
learned with very little effort, and much more naturally 
than when made a school exercise and their use forced 
and mechanical. 

In fact, I have sometimes thought the possibilities and 
opportunities for helping the deaf, in connection with the 
work of the supervisors especially, were not always real- 
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ized. It seems as if they sometimes came nearer the inner 
life of the young people in their charge than the teachers 
who perhaps meet their pupils for the four or five hours 
of class-room work only. 

There is another side to the question of co-operation. 
If the teachers in the manual department can supplement 
the work of the articulation teacher, what can she do to 
aid them? Every teacher of speech is at the same time 
a language teacher. The most of us have to do language 
work in all the grades. We are oftentimes confined within 
narrow boundaries by the limited knowledge of spoken 
language on the part of our pupils, but, in spite of that, 
there is much that we can do. 

Many of the deaf find their greatest stumbling-block to 
be colloquial language. They cannot use it easily, and 
they do not enjoy reading it. The idiomatic expressions 
which a hearing child learns almost intuitively are quite 
beyond the comprehension of the child who never heard. 


In the articulation ciass, drill in such forms can be given 
to great advantage. In the short time we articulation 
teachers have each day, we cannot do much work in the 
different branches of study, but we should aim to give our 
pupils some command of the language of every-day life. 


A conversational exercise, like any other school exercise, 
is better remembered if all the children see it written out; 
so, before the class has finished one, I usually have it 
written on the black-board by the pupils themselves, some- 
times in the form of a dialogue. 

The peculiar idioms used in such an exercise are usu- 
ally brought up a second day, and, after the necessary 
drill, a review exercise is given upon them in lip-reading, 
and written down in the pupils’ note-books. 

Where one has an evenly graded articulation class it 
is quite easy to follow a plan similar to that which the 
language teacher in the manual department is pursuing. 
Nearly every week last year the language teacher would 
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give one or the other of the articulation teachers an out- 
line of the plan he had laid out for the week, and tell us 
of the special points he wished to emphasize, so that if we 
had or could make an opportunity we might bring up those 
same points in our classes. In these and other ways we 
can aid the language teachers in their work, and add a 
little to that constant practice which is needed that our 
pupils may use the English language with ease and free- 


dom. 
MARY E. GRIFFIN, 


Articulation Teacher in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


A GLANCE THROUGH MY LANGUAGE NOTE- 
BOOKS. 


THE instructions I have in mind embrace all the lan- 
guage lessons given preparatory to the formal work of 
composition. These lessons deal with the language of 
pupils in primary classes. 

Habits of language, like all other habits, are acquired 
by constant repetition. Once established they become 
second nature. The secret of so much faulty English 
common to deaf-mutes is that the language has not been 
repeated to them often enough. It is practice, practice, 
practice, that gives a good command of language. It is 
the frequency of repetition of words that impresses them 
uponthe memory. ,If we could repeat words to the eyes of 
deaf children with anything like the frequency and clearness 
with which they are presented to the ears of the hearing, the 
deaf would come to master the language by the same nat- 
ural process that produces comprehension in the hearing 
child. The great difficulty is how to do this. The speed 
of writing, even at a scribble, hardly exceeds thirty words 
a minute. The speed of the manual alphabet can be made 
to approximate one hundred words a minute, but very few 
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teachers exceed an average speed of eighty words per 
minute. Accordingto Dr. Bell, the average rate of nursery 
gossip is one hundred and fifty words a minute. One 
hundred and fifty words a minute will amount to nine 
thousand words an hour. Allowing four hours to the day, 
this means that we pour into the ears of the hearing child 
at least thirty-six thousand words a day. Spelling will 
not approximate to more than eighteen thousand words a 
day,—about half the speed of speech, and then very few 
persons outside the school spell. 

Is there, then, no hope for the deaf child? The only 
hope is in reading. The speed at which we read is greater 
than that at which we write or spell. A person fairly 
conversant with the language can read at a rate of from 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty words a minute. 
There is nothing that will do for the deaf in the acquisi- 
tion of language what hearing does for the ordinary child 
except reading. If there is anything that I am grateful 
to my teachers for, it is the habit of reading they have 
implanted in me. They always, whenever they could, con- 
nected their lessons with the world of books. This world 
of books is a great source of knowledge, a great means of 
education. My habit of reading has reduced my want of 
hearing toa mere inconvenience. Everything worth know- 
ing is in print, and so within my reach. Indeed, if I were 
to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss and the 
world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. I 
am thinking of it, of course, only as a worldly advantage, 
and not in the least as superseding the surer and stronger 
panoply of religious principles. 

The importance of this subject of reading cannot be too 
strongly urged upon all who have charge of the education 
of deaf-mutes. The late Dr. Thomas MacIntire had a just 
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appreciation of the value of this habit. He once wrote: 
“The deaf and dumb are dependent upon reading for in- 
formation more than any other class of persons. All that 
knowledge which comes to others through hearing must 
come to them through the eye, and principally by means 
of books. Reading becomes to them almost the only 
means Of self-culture after they leave school. If they do 
not form the habit and taste for reading while in school, 
it is not probable they will afterwards.” 

Our own beloved Superintendent Walker understands 
fully the importance of inculcating in his children a love of 
books and reading. He has established for them reading- 
rooms, and stocked these rooms with the best current lit- 
erature of the day. Besides these, we have a fine library. 
It is doubtful if any other institution for the deaf in the 
world possesses so fine a one. Its books are read with 
avidity by the pupils, and are exerting a happy influence 
in storing their minds with useful knowledge and cultivat- 
ing in them the habit and taste of reading. This interest 
in the library is in no small degree due to Mr. Walker’s 
plan of Sunday readings. “The idea is to give, in these read- 
ings, some interesting book translated into graphic signs. 
A standard work, such as should be read at some time 
by all, is preferable, the selection being left to the teacher. 
Not less than four nor more than six readings should be 
given to complete a volume. By this plan a desire for 
reading may be stimulated, and the pupils brought to an 
appreciation of some books which they might otherwise 
never comprehend.” (Course of Study, 1894-5.) These 
readings are given in the chapel after Sunday-school. 

To return to the main subject—sentence-building—our 
first effort should be to develop thoughtin the mind of the 
pupil, then the expression of thought in language. When 
you call upon a pupil to examine an object, do not tell 
him what to see, but lead him to see for himself, to know, 
then to tell. If you do this, rote work will be avoided. 
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During the first two or three years I would try to get 
along without a text-book. It is not a necessity ; it is 
simply a convenience. Successful teaching was done 
before books were printed, and is done to this day without 
their use. Draw material for sentence-building from all 
branches of school work, from whatever interests the child 
or exercises his mind in gaining knowledge. Do not 
make the child furnish simultaneously the thought and 
the words. If you ask him to tell about dynamite, he can 
state only two or three facts about it. Knowing little, he 
says little. A good many teachers stuff their children’s 
heads with facts from the cyclopzdias. It only makes 
them waste their brain power trying to recollect what they 
said and how they said it. In the first instance you ask 
them to express their thoughts when they have none, and 
in the second you make parrots of them. Neither exer- 
cise can be called a language lesson. If the topics you 
select are within the pupil’s range of knowledge or obser- 
vation, he will be more interested than if you try to lift 
him up to your level of thought. 

A good many teachers complain that their pupils do 
not study at night. The teachers themselves are in the 
great majority of cases to blame for it. Almost any child 
will study if you give him the right kind of lessons. I 
have seen some of the lessons certain teachers have been 
giving out. If their pupils did not study them, I don’t 
blame them. It is foolish to give a child a number of dis- 
connected things at a time or insist on his keeping his 
mind bent on the same subject too long. And we must 
not forget that the young child’s power of voluntary atten- 
tion is rudimentary only. Force must be economized by 
reducing obstacles and making the task as attractive and 
agreeable as possible. When the child is taught in a 
natural way he becomes interested in his work. On the 
other hand, if you give him his food in an indigestible and 
unpalatable form, you take away all his interest in his 
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work. You make learning a source of drudgery to him 
and the school or study-room a prison cell. I doubt if it 
pays to force a child to study. Forced attention to what 
is wholly uninteresting is not only wearying but is certain 
to be ineffectual and unproductive. In looking back 
upon my own mental life, I feel thankful that I was not 
forced to learn many things for which I had no special 
appetite at the time, and I am thankful, too, that I obtained 
my primary education in a day-school, where it was easy 
to play truant and go off to some vacant lot and engage in 
a game of ball. I could not have done that at a State 
institution. I confess to a strong sympathy with the in- 
telligent truant who loves the fields and the woods better 
than he does the brain-prodding school-room. 

Sentence-building begins naturally with reading. The 
pupil is first trained to find out thoughts contained in 
the printed lesson. Let him say what goes with a given 
word to tell something, or, in other words, to form a sen- 
tence. Select words and phrases and call upon him to 
make sentences. Afterwards write a list of words on the 
board and let the children tell what is said about each in 
the book. Thus far the thought comes from the text. 
Now let the pupils use the words in saying something 
new. 

Every word added to the child’s vocabulary should be 
carefully taught. Make its meaning plain. Synonyms 
do not always define. Suppose the child wants to know 
what the word conspiracy means. You say it means a 
plot. That will not do, for plot has more than one mean- 
ing, and probably the child has the wrong one. I once 
received a letter from a friend of mine—a graduate of one 
of the State institutions—in which he told me that his 
father died a few days before and they buried him in the 
family conspiracy in the graveyard. Another example is 
in the use of affection and love. ‘“ We should affection 
one another.” A third deaf-mute told me that his brother 
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met with a painful accident. He was standing on a scaf- 
fold, painting a house, when in some way he lost his re- 
mainder and fell to the ground. A fourth deaf-mute com- 
plained of a cold in his doz. 

Building sentences around strange words tests the 
pupil’s knowledge of their meaning but does not increase 
his power of expression, for he tries to call to mind how 
the word is used in the text and either repeats the lan- 
guage of the book or closely imitates it. I sometimes 
have pupils supply missing words. It tests the extent of 
their vocabulary and also shows whether they know the 
meaning and use of words. 

Arithmetical work supplies a mine of valuable material, 
especially if a book something like Miss Barton’s Lan- 
guage Lessons in Arithmetic is used. With the aid of 
simple problems, statements may be drawn out which are 
not memorized, nor suggested by the form of the ques- 
tion. The thoughts referred to are inferred. The child 
has to attend closely and individually to the given state- 
ments. This is fine exercise for the reasoning faculty. 

The best way to teach location and position is by re- 
quiring the pupils to put the actions of the teacher into 
words. For example, I put my pencil wnder the book, 
and ask the class to tell what I did. On, above, below, 
around, before, behind, beneath, by, and in are a few of the 
prepositions which may be drawn out in this manner. 
By teaching an object you can get sentences containing 
the bottom, the top, the inside, the outside, the left side, 
the right side, etc. By using two objects together sen- 
tences for in front of, fuce to face, close together, far apart, 
etc., may be obtained. The idea of rest and motion en- 
ters into the meaning of through, across, in, into, toward, 
etc. This fact may be utilized in teaching the accurate 
use of many prepositions. 

The correct use of ¢his and that and their plural forms 
may be taught by asking the pupils about a knife which 
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you hold in your hand. They will say, “That knife is 
rusty.” Hold up two or three knives and they will say, 
“Those knives are rusty.” Let one of the pupils hold 
one knife and he will say, ‘This knife is rusty.” Give 
him an additional knife and you obtain, “ These knives 
are rusty.” You may develop in this way the ideas of 
distance and number expressed by these words. 

In teaching the article teach that @ and an mean one 
thing and that ¢he denotes a special thing or group of 
things. 

The words 7s and @re are easily taught. Write on the 
slate, “ Trissey is sick.” Add “ Gertie,” and get the sen- 
tence, “Trissey and Gertie are sick.” Or write, “‘ The 
book is on the table,” and substitute two for the. The 
effect is far-reaching. ‘T'wo changes are necessary. Teach 
the correct use of 7s and ave by comparing subjects. 

To teach the words is and am, tell something about 
John—“ John is a tall boy.” Now let John come forward 
and write the same thing about himself, “I am a tall boy.” 
Now you may teach the personal relation of the subject 
and the verb. Combine the two statements into one 
predication. To illustrate, write on the slate, “James is 
a studious boy.” Let him say the same thing about him- 
self—“ I am a studious boy.” Write on the slate another 
sentence, “Alpha is a studious boy.” Let Alpha say the 
same thing of himself— I am a studious boy.” Now com- 
bine the two statements into one predication by letting 
James and Alpha say of themselves, ‘“ We are studious 
boys.” 

Have and has may be taught by letting Dika tell what 
she has in her hand; “I have a crayon.” Let her trans- 
fer it to Edith, and Dika will say, “ Edith has a crayon.” 
This change depends on the person of the subject. Direct 
attention to the table and write the sentence, “The table 
has four legs.” Then ask about two tables. The change 
from has to have depends on the number of the subject. 
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Used in combination with other verbs, these words denote 
time—as, “James has written his lesson,” or, “ I have re- 
ceived a letter,” or, “John and James have skated.” 

Do and does may be treated like have and has. The 
additional facts that they are emphatic words when used 
with other verbs, and assist in formulating questions, may be 
developed. Call up John and say to him, ‘ You copied 
from the book.” John denies it. The accusation repeated 


in spite of John’s denial becomes, “ You did copy from the 


book.” This put into the form of a question becomes, 
“ Did you copy from the book ? ” 

Time changes beyond the following are extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain: Indicative mood, present, past, future, and 
present perfect tenses ; subjunctive mood, present and past 
tenses, and imperative mood. Beginning with the indica- 
tive mood, write on the slate, “Willie is present to-day.” 
Have it repeated with the word yesterduy—* Willie was 
present yesterday.” By using the word to-morrow the 
sentence becomes, “ Willie will be present to-morrow.” 
To obtain the plural forms, write on the slate, “Willie is 
present to-day,” and “ Tom is present to-day.” Combine 
them—* Willie and Tom are present to-day. Willie was 
present yesterday. Tom was present yesterday. Willie 
and Tom were present yesterday. Willie will be present 
to-morrow. ‘Tom will be present to-morrow. Willie and 
Tom will be present to-morrow.” Let Willie say the same 
thing about himself—‘‘ I am present to-day. I was pres- 
ent yesterday. I shall be present to-morrow.” Let Tom 
do the same. Then let them say it of themselves—‘ We 
are present to-day. We shall be present to-morrow. We 
were present yesterday.” Let the other pupils say the 
same of Willie and then of Tom— He is present to-day. 
He was present yesterday. He will be present to-morrow.” 
Then let them combine the two statements into one—* They 
are present to-day. They were present yesterday. They 
will be present to-morrow.” The potential and subjunc- 
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tive moods may be taught in the same way. The imper- 
ative mood is best taught by action work. Select a list 
of time words and let the pupils make statements. It is 
only by constant practice that they will come to under- 
stand the various time changes. 

In developing the ideas underlying descriptive words 
centre attention upon a quality that may be discovered 
readily. By rolling a ball on the floor, you draw attention 
to its shape. The children will say, “The ball is round.” 
The words lame, dull, sharp, wet, dry, old, new, hard, 
soft, denote accidental qualities and require slight atten- 
tion. Others, like slender, lean, tali, big, require more atten- 
tion, because the idea of growth enters into the meaning. 
The inherent qualities, porous, brittle, elastic, are put off 
to the last, since a knowledge of them depends upon close 
and accurate observation. 

For review, draw a vertical line on the black-board, and 
on one side write a name-word and on the other all the 
descriptive words that may be used with it. The work of 
discovering object qualities goes on from day to day. 
Each step makes the children’s ideas fuller and richer. 
The powers of perceiving and judging grow almost simul- 
taneously. Each phase of the development assists the 
other. When the child says, “ This is an old coat,” he has 
a reason for using the qualifying word. Draw it out and 
ask him to add to his statement.- When you think, you 
always compare one object with another. Here the old 
coat alone is present, but you may lead the child to recall 
the object which he’uses as the basis of comparison, and 
then to note the points of resemblance and difference. 
This will constitute the first step in composition work. 
Next, encourage the child to write something else about the 
same article. When he shows ability in the direction of 
sustained thought, the work may take a more definite form. 
Facts may be developed in the order of time. The train 
of thought may be directed in the line of cause and effect, 
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or of general and particular characteristics. In the begin- 
ning, confine the children’s attention to small subjects or 
parts of subjects, and they will reflect and infer instead of 
straining their memory. If the theme be a watch, direct 
attention to the shape, parts, use, cost. Do not make the 
exercise a lecture; make it a conversation or an observa- 
tion lesson. Then let the class write what they know 


about it. 
EDWARD P. CLEARY, 


Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA.* 


CuHaPpTer I. 


Marriages of the Deaf, One or Both of the Partners Being 
Deaf. 

The total number of marriages of the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, one or both of the partners being deaf, 
concerning which trustworthy returns, more or less com- 
plete, have been received, is 4,471. Active efforts to obtain 
reports of recent marriages ceased after June, 1894, but 
33 records of marriages occurring since that date have been 
received and are included in the tabulation. It is not 
supposed that all the marriages of the deaf that have 
taken place in the. United States and Canada up to the 
end of June, 1894, are included in this collection, but it 
is believed that a majority of them are included. 

The following table shows the number of marriages 
recorded as having taken place in each decade of the nine- 
teenth century down to the present, the number in the 
first 34 years of the present decade, the number occurring 
since June, 1894, that are included in the tabulation, and 
the number of which the dates are unreported, together 


*Continued from the January number of the Annals, page 31. 
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with the percentage of the number of marriages of each 
period to the whole number of marriages : 


I. 


Marriages of the deaf. Number. | Percentage. 


In first decade, 1801-1810* : .022 
In second decade, 1811-—1820t .022 
In third decade, 1821-1830 .179 
In fourth decade, 1831-1840 é .827 
In fifth decade, 1841-1850 1.879 
In sixth decade, 1851-1860 4.429 
In seventh decade, 1861-1870 ; é 8.253 
In eighth decade, 1871-1880 ‘ 11.899 
In ninth decade, 1881-1890. 22.747 
In 34 years of tenth decade, 1891—June 30, 1894. Be 11.944 
Since June 30, 1894 3% -738 
Dates not reported 37.061 


100.000 


Probably the actual rate of progression in the number 
of marriages from decade to decade is not precisely as in- 


dicated by the above table, since (1) the marriages of the 


*The first marriage of which the date is recorded took place in 1803. 
The husband was an uneducated deaf-mute, the wife a hearing 
woman. After the first American school for the deaf was opened at 
Hartford, fourteen years later, the husband sought admission as a pupil, 
but was thrice refused on account of his age. He was finally admitted, 
at the age of fifty, on condition that he himself would pay the tuition fees. 
He remained a year, making excellent progress. 

+In the second marriage recorded (1819) both partners were deaf. 
Thirty-nine years later, in an address delivered before the instructors and 
pupils of the Hartford School, the husband said that, when he married, 
‘the marriage of deaf-mutes with each other was objected to by many 
friends, and even by Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, then principal of the 
Hartford School. It was feared they would suffer too many inconven- 
iences; also that the number of deaf-mutes would thereby be multiplied. 
He related how the first thing he did, on the birth of his first child, was 
to satisfy himself, by experiment, that the child could hear, and how 
pleased he was to find that the discouraging predictions of his friends had 
failed to come to pass.” (American Annals of the Deaf, Hartford, 1858, 
vol. x, page 181.) Similar experiments, after the birth of a child, to 
ascertain whether it could hear or not, have been made by many an 
anxious deaf parent since. 
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earlier decades are probably less fully recorded than the 
later ones, and (2) a considerable number of the marriages 
of which the dates are not reported belong to the earlier 
decades. The high rate of progression beginning with 
the third decade and continuing with some variations 
down to the present time is doubtless largely due to the 
establishment of schools for the deaf in America, the first 
of which was opened at Hartford in 1817, and which now 
number 89 in the United States and 6 in Canada. The 
educated deaf are brought into closer relations with the 
world of hearing people and with one another than the 
uneducated, and are better able to marry and support a 
family. 

The number of partners in marriage tallying with the 
number of marriages, if each person had been married but 
once, would be 8,942 ; but 362 of the deaf partners were 
married twice, 2 of the hearing partners were married 
twice to deaf persons, 32 of the deaf were married thrice, 
2 were married four times, and one was married five times. 
Making the necessary deductions for these second, third, 
fourth, and fifth marriages, the number of partners in mar- 
riage comprised in the records is 8,504. They are classi- 
fied, with respect to deafness or hearing, as follows 


Taste IT. 


Partners in marriage. Number. | Percentage. 


| 


Hearing persons, 892 10.489 
Persons unreported whether deaf or r hearing... 335 3.940 


Total 8, 504 | 100.000 


Of the 4,471 marriages comprised in these records, 
there are 974 with respect to which [ have no informa- 
tion concerning the offspring resulting therefrom. These 
are mostly marriages of which the records have been 
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made from announcements published in the early volumes 
of the American Annals of the Deaf, or in other periodi- 
cals relating to the deaf, with the addition of such details 
as could be derived from institution records, but with re- 
spect to which it was impossible to obtain any informa- 
tion‘as to the later history of the persons concerned, since 
they had either died or changed their residences, and could 
not be found at the time when inquiry was made. These 
974 marriages are excluded from the tabulation that fol- 
lows. 

The number of marriages of which the results with re- 
spect to offspring have been reported, one or both of the 
partners in marriage being deaf, is 3,497. The total num- 
ber- of children reported as born of these marriages is 
6,782. The actual number of children, as will be ex- 
plained later (page 85), is probably somewhat larger than 
this. As many of the married couples are still living, the 
future results may be different from those here reported. 

Before entering upon the questions proposed at the 
outset of this Inquiry, let us briefly consider one not there 
specified, which, though of less interest, is not without 
importance from a sociological and physiological point of 
view, viz: Are marriages of the deaf less productive of 
offspring than ordinary marriages? According to the sta- 
tistics of marriages of former pupils of the Hartford 
School, published by Dr. Williams, Principal of that 
School, a few years ago, they are much less productive. 
Of the 590 marriages he reported, 283, or 47.9 per cent., 
were without offspring. Dr. Williams says on this point : 
“ Tt will be noticed that nearly one-half of the marriages 
are without issue, so far as we have been able to learn. 
It is probable that in some cases there have been children 
of whom we have received no account. In other cases 
the marriages are of recent date. But, making due allow- 
ance for all these, the proportion of sterile marriages is 
still very large, much exceeding that in the general popu- 
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lation. It is a serious question whether nature alone is 
responsible for this barrenness.”* 

The proportion of sterile marriages contained in the 
present collection is not nearly as large as in the statistics 
reported by Dr. Williams. Of the 3,497 marriages of 
which the results have been reported, 853, or 24.4 per cent., 
were without offspring ; but 419 of these marriages were 
very recent, having taken place less than a year before 
they were recorded, and, consequently, offspring was not 
to be expected from them. Deducting these 419 very re- 
cent marriages, there remain 3,078 marriages, of which 
434, or 14.1 per cent., were without offspring. This is not 
a large proportion ; probably it is not much larger than 
that of ordinary marriages. We have no statistics of 
sterility in marriage for the whole country, but the pro- 
portion of married women living in Massachusetts in 1885 
who were without children was 17.56 per cent.t 

The number of marriages reported in these records 
which are known to have resulted in children is 2,644. 
The number of children reported is 6,782. Probably 
the actual number of children, as will be explained later 
(page 85), is larger; but the number reported gives 
an average of 2.565 children to each marriage. We 
have no statistics showing the average number of chil- 
dren to a marriage for the whole country ; but in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1885 the average number of children to each 
mother who had had children was 4.11.t The mothers of 
the 6,782 children reported in these marriage records of 
the deaf number 2,598, giving an average of 2.61 children 
to each mother. When we consider that the children are 
probably not fully reported, and that a considerable pro- 


*Jos WiiuiaMs, ‘‘ Hereditary Deafness.—A Study,” in ‘‘ Science,” New 
York, 1891, vol. xvii, No. 418, p. 77. 

+The Census of Massachusetts, 1885. ‘‘ Population and Social Statis- 
tics,” vol. i, Part 2, p. 1171. 

Tdid., p. 1169. 
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portion of the marriages, as shown by Tabie I, are of 
comparatively recent date, it seems probable that mar- 
riages of the deaf are somewhat, but not very much, less 
productive than ordinary marriages. That they are some- 
what less productive may be due, as suggested by Dr. My- 
gind, not directly to the deafness of one or both of the part- 
ners in marriage, but to the circumstance that the age of 
the deaf at the time of marriage, owing to the later age 
at which they leave school, is higher than that of the gen- 
eral population.* 

We will now consider the first question proposed in this 
Inquiry, viz: Are marriages of deaf persons more liable to 
result in deaf offspring than ordinary marriages ? 

There are two ways in which the results of the marriages 
of the deaf, with respect to deaf offspring, may properly 
be considered. First, we may regard the marriages, and 
ascertain what number and percentage of them resulted 
in deaf offspring. Secondly, we may regard the children 
born from these marriages, and ascertain what number 
and percentage of them were deaf. I shall pursue each 
of these methods in turn. 

First, regarding the marriages, the following table shows 
all the marriages of the deaf of which the results have 
been reported, one or both of the partners being deaf, and 
the number and proportion of them that resulted in deaf 
offspring (with or without other offspring) : 


Tas.e III. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
| Number IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
Marriages of the deaf. | of 
| marriages. 


Number. | Percentage. 


One or both partners deaf 300 | 8.579 


*H. Myatnp, ‘‘ Deaf-Viutes in Denmark,” in ‘‘Archives of Otology,” 
New York, 1892, vol, xxi, p. 416. 
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We do not know just what proportion of marriages in 
which both of the partners are hearing persons result in 
deaf offspring; but the proportion is certainly very much 
less than 8.579 per cent. Probably it is much less than 
one per cent. 

Even if we should include in the tabulation the 974 
marriages of which the results were not reported, and 
should assume that none of them resulted in deaf off- 
spring, making the number of marriages upon which the 
calculation was based 4,471, the marriages resulting in deaf 
offspring would be 6.7 per cent. of all the marriages, which 
is certainly a very much larger proportion than that of 
marriages in which both of the partners are hearing per- 
sons. 

Now let us regard the children born from these mar- 
riages and ascertain what number and percentage of them 
were deaf. This is shown in the following table : 


Tasre IV. 


Children born from marriages of the deaf. Number. | Percentage. 


Deaf children 588 8.670 
Hearing children 5,091 75.066 
Children unreported whether deaf or hearing... 1,103 16.264 


6, 782 100.000 


The actual number and percentage of “ hearing children” 
are probably greater than shown in the above table. In 
some cases the sources from which the information was de- 
rived merely reported “several children, all hearing,” “ sev- 
eral hearing children,” or other words to the same effect. 
In order to be on the safe side, I have allowed only two 
hearing children to each marriage in which “several” were 
reported, though the actual numbers may have been and 
probably were greater. In general, moreover, the hear- 
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ing children are less fully reported than the deaf children, 
since in many cases I have been able to obtain informa- 
tion of the latter through school records, census returns, 
newspaper items, etc., but not of the former. Where the 
total number of children is not explicitly stated in the rec- 
ords, I have assumed that the total number was the sum 
of those whose names were recorded, though there may 
have been, and in some cases there probably were, other 
children whose names were not recorded. 

Of the 1,103 “children unreported whether deaf or 
hearing,” 813 are children the fact of whose existence was 
ascertained from announcements of births in early volumes 
of the American Annals of the Deaf, or in other periodicals 
relating to the deaf, from school records and other sources, 
concerning whom it was impossible, at the time of this 
Inquiry, to obtain further information. It is probable 
that these were mostly hearing children, for if they had 
been deaf, when they arrived at a suitable age they would 
probably have been sent to some school for the deaf, and 
would have been reported as the children of deaf parents 
in the “School Statistics of the Deaf,’* from which all 
the information bearing upon the marriages of the deaf 
has been carefully gleaned for the purposes of this Inquiry. 
The remaining 290 “ children unreported whether deaf or 
hearing ” are children who were stillborn, or who died in 
infancy before it was ascertained whether they were deaf 
or hearing. 

* The ‘‘ School Statistics of the Deaf,” are comprised in a nearly com- 
plete card catalogue of all the deaf who attended schools for the deaf in 
the United States up to the year 1890, the only exceptions being in the 
case of a few Southern schools whose records were destroyed during the 
Civil War. This catalogue was made in connection with the work of the 
Eleventh Census of the United States, and is now deposited in the Volta 
Bureau. The number of pupils recorded is 27,924, and concerning each 
pupil are given all the important details of his or her antecedents, 
school life, and after life that are contained in the records of the school 
attended. A fuller description of this work and a summary of a part of 


the contents are given in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the World’s Congress of 
Instructors of the Deaf,” Washington, 1893, pp. 269-283. 
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We do not know what proportion of the children are 
deaf among children born from marriages in which both 
of the partners are hearing persons, but it is certainly 
very much less than 8.67 per cent. It is probably less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. 

The first question of our Inquiry, th-n, must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. Marriages of deaf persons, one 
or both of the partners in marriage being deaf (taken as a 
whole, without regard to the character of the deafness), 
are far more liable to result in deaf offspring than mar- 
riages in which both of the partners are hearing persons.* 

On the other hand, these records show that marriages of 
deaf persons, one or both of the partners being deaf (taken 
as a whole, without regard to the character of the deaf- 
ness), are far more likely to result in hearing offspring 
than in deaf offspring. At least 75 per cent. of the chil- 
dren reported could hear, and since, (1) as above explained 
(page 85), the hearing children are probably less fully re- 
ported than the deaf children, and (2) a large majority of 
the 16 per cent. “ unreported whether deaf or hearing” 
could probably hear, the proportion of hearing children 
is doubtless considerably higher than 75 per cent. 

The above conclusions, it may be remarked in passing, 
seem to bein accordance with the generally accepted laws of 
heredity. It is one of these laws that a physical anomaly, 
or an unusual liability to certain diseases, existing in 
the parent tends to be transmitted to the offspring. 

* Of course I am aware of the fact that many marriages in which both 
of the partners are hearing persons result in deaf offspring. Sometimes 
such a marriage results in several deaf children. Indeed, it would be 
easy to collect statistics showing a much larger proportion of deaf 
children resulting from marriages in which both of the partners were 
hearing persons than from these marriages of the deaf. But such mar- 
riages would be selected cases, and would therefore not afford a suitable 
basis of comparison. The marriages of the deaf here recorded are all of 
which trustworthy information could be obtained, and their results must 
be compared, not with those of selected cases, but with the average re- 
sults of marriages of hearing persons. 
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Deafness, it is true, is neither a physical anomaly nor a 
disease, and such expressions as “ transmitted deafness,” 
“inherited deafness,” etc., are inaccurate and misleading. 
When the deafness of the parent reappears in the offspring, 
what is really transmitted and inherited is not deafness, 
but some anomaly of the auditory organs or of the nervous 
system, or the tendency to some disease, of which deaf- 
ness is but the result or the symptom.* It would be 
strange, indeed, if the anomaly of the auditory organs or 
of the nervous system, or the disease, that caused the 
deafness of the parent were never transmitted to the off- 
spring. 

On the other hand, the fact that a large majority of the 
children born from deaf parents can hear seems to accord 
with the law of heredity that the offspring tend to revert 


to the normal type. 
E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


BUSY WORK FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


Every primary teacher feels the need for “‘ busy work ”— 
something to keep the restless hands and eager minds 
occupied, and something that does not demand the 
teacher’s time and supervision. The cry, “Keep the 
pupils busy,” is a time-worn one, but how to keep them 
busy is often a problem. In a beginning oral class, where 
much time must be given to individual instruction in 
speech, profitable, interesting employment for the other 
members of the class is a necessity. 

To meet this need in my own classes, I have arranged 
a series of occupations that have proved very satisfactory. 

* This distinction is not a mere purism, but, as will appear later, has 


an important bearing upon some of the questions proposed in the present 
Inquiry. 
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The materials for this work have been gathered from 
various sources and are inexpensive. I have variety 
enough so that one kind of work is not repeated more 
often than once a week. In selecting the materials, I had 
three things in mind: 

I. That the work should be so simple that the pupils 
would not require the assistance of the teacher. 

II. That it should be attractive and interesting. 

III. That it should be more or less instructive and yet 
seem like play. 


OccuPaATION I. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The materials for this occupation consist of a pair of 
small, cheap scissors for each child, and a variety of 


colored papers, four or five inches square, and circular 
pieces four or five inches in diameter. 

These may be procured ia beautiful colors and shades 
from any kindergarten-supply house for twelve or fifteen 
cents per hundred, and from them any number of pretty 


= 
ZA 
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things may be made by folding and cutting. Boxes, 
baskets, windmills, stars, and picture-frames of various 
styles are easily manufactured. 

I obtain a supply of pretty little pictures from the ad- 
vertisement pages in magazines, which the pupils frame 
as shown on page 89, each using a different colored paper. 

These make very attractive little articles, and the pupils 
take great delight in them. Each child in my class sent 
one of his own manufacture home for a Christmas remem- 
brance. 

Application, neatness, accuracy, precision, and the pleas- 
ure of possession—for each child is allowed to keep his 
own work—are the points gained by this occupation. 


Occupation II. 
Weaving. 

A weaving needle for each child and a variety of mats 
and fringes of different colors and sizes are required. 
These, also, may be found among kindergarten supplies. 
The mats are sheets of colored paper slitted into strips 
joined by a margin at each end. The fringes are sheets 
of strips with a narrower margin.to distinguish them from 
the mats. These strips must be cut—not torn—apart, one 
by one, as they are wanted, and are to be woven into the 
mat with the aid of a long flat needle having a spring- 
catch to hold one end of the strip. By passing the needle 
over and under the strips of the mats the strip attached 
to the needle may be woven into it in various patterns. 

Taste—by choosing and combining colors ; skill—by cut- 
ting the strips of paper apart and weaving them neatly 
into the mat; and invention—by originating designs—are 
cultivated by this work. 


Occupation III. 


Drawing. 


Simple outline pictures of common objects on cards 
are furnished, and the pupils copy these upon slates or 
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paper. I have procured my outline pictures from various 
sources. Those contained in Thompson’s Instructive Busy 


Work,* No. 1 b and No. 2b, are excellent for the purpose. 
The cuts in Miss Fuller’s Primer are sometimes used. 


Occupation IV. 
Cutting Out Pictures. 


Outline pictures of common objects (see page 92) are 
hektographed upon sheets of paper. 

Each pupil is furnished with a sheet containing ten or 
fifteen pictures, which he cuts out with his scissors, and 
preserves in a small box kept in his desk. 

A very limited knowledge of drawing.only is necessary 
to make these sheets. I first sketch the pictures with lead- 
pencil, and then trace with hektograph ink for the copy to 
be used on the hektograph. 

The pupils frequently occupy themselves by reproduc- 
ing these pictures. 

Placing upon slate or paper a picture that has been cut 
out, the exact outline is obtained by marking around it 
with pencil ; then the additional lines may be sketched in. 
We make use of these little pictures, also, in teaching the 
plural number of nouns a little later. 


*Issued by J. L. Hammett, 352 Washington street, Boston. The 
price of the No. 1 set is 15 cents and of the No. 2 set 25 cents. 


Occupation V. 


Card-board Sewing. 


Cards pricked in various designs, blunt needles, and 
several spools of colored silk or thread are required—all 
of which may be found among kindergarten supplies. 
The colored thread makes very pretty work, and is much 
cheaper than the silk. 

When a new design is given out, a few minutes of the 
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teacher’s time are required to show Oo 
the class how to work it. Then 
the pupils can do the work by 
themselves, and boys and girls O 


alike seem to enjoy it. 
Occupation VI. 
The New Century Busy Work.* 


There are seventeen sets of this 
work issued, each put up in a neat 
box 4x 5. 

I selected twelve of these sets 
for my beginning class. 

Sets I and II each consist of 
twenty-five two-inch squares of 
colored card-board, upon which 
the numbers from 1 to 5 are rep- 
resented in five different ways, as 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

Sets ITI and IV each consist 
of twenty-five squares of colored 
card-board, upon which the num- 
bers from 6 to 10 are represented. 

Set V consists of numerous 
small squares of the various colors 
for assorting and teaching color. 
The pupils enjoy putting these to- 
gether in the form of patchwork, 
and great differences in taste are 
shown by the ‘manner in which 
they combine the colors. 

Set VI consists of eight pic- 
tures of wild animals—a deer, 
a tiger, foxes, etc.—copied from 
pictures by Landseer, Rosa Bon- 


*This work may be obtained from The 
New Century Educational Co., 113 Devon- 
shire street, Boston. The price per set 
is from 15 to 25 cts. 
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heur, and other noted artists—with name of each in print 
and script underneath* : 


cowd 


eight duplicate pictures without names ; 


* The illustrations here reproduced are taken from Sets VII and VIII, 
mentioned on page 95. 


COWS 
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eight small cards upon which are the names in script ; 


and eight small cards upon which are the names in print. 


COWS 


The pupils arrange the first pictures on their desks, 
place the duplicate pictures beside them, and then select 
and arrange the proper printed and script names under 
these. I believe this practice to be very helpful in train- 
ing the pupils to observe, and later as an aid in teaching 
them to read both written and printed words. 

Sets VII and VIII each consist of eight pictures of 
domestic animals, with duplicates and names as described 
above. 

Set IX consists of eight pictures of birds, with dupli- 
cates, names, ete. 

Sets X and XI each consist of eight representations of 
different leaves, naturally colored, with duplicates and 
names. 

Set XIT consists of the flags of different nations, col- 
ored, with names of countries, and duplicates of each. 

In using sets IX, X, XI, and XII, I do not teach, nor 
expect my little pupils to learn, the names of the different 
leaves, countries, etc. The benefit derived from the use 
of these sets lies in the training the child gets in observ- 
ing and comparing things that resemble one another but 
are not alike. 

I give out a box containing one set to each pupil, and 
after a time they exchange with one another. Using this 


cowd 
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work once a week, or once in ten days, it always seems 
fresh and the pupils continue to enjoy it. 

It is interesting to note the progress one child has made. 
Two months ago she could not match the pictures, and it 
was two or three weeks before she could arrange the names 
of one set properly ; now she can arrange all of the sets 
quickly and correctly. 


Occupation VII. 


Practice in Penmanship. 


Lists of words—nouns, verbs, names of the pupils in the 
class—that I am teaching are hektographed upon sheets 
of card-board. Each child is furnished with a sheet, and 
he copies the words neatly upon his slate. 

Later, as an aid in teaching the plural number of nouns, 
I sketch groups of objects—two fans, three spoons, four 
cups, etc.—and write the name of each group underneath 
it. I hektograph a large sheet of these groups for each 
child. The pupils copy the names and learn the meaning 
of the numeral adjectives, and how to form the plural of 
nouns. Later the groups are given without the names, and 
the pupils are required to supply them. 


Occupation VIII. 


Mrs. Hailmann’s beads, balls, and cubes afford pleasant 
occupation occasionally. They are brightly colored and 
may be strung in a given order, or used for building, or 
for shaping the capital letters. 

Peg-boards also are desirable, and colored straws and 
bits of bright paper for stringing. 


Occupation IX. 


Sliced Animals. 


Those having the letters of the word at one end of the 


slices are best. 
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OccuPATION X. 


By sending eighteen cents to the Willimantic Thread 
Company I obtained three very pretty sets of pasteboard 
furniture, each containing all the articles generally found 
in a kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, and parlor. These 
I cut out and pasted according to directions. Squares of 
colored card-board were obtained from the printing-office 
for the floors, a different color for each room. The fur- 
niture for each room is kept in a separate box, and a box 
and a floor given to each pupil. The pupils arrange the 
rooms according to their individual tastes, and after a time 
exchange with one another. 

Later, the name of each article is written on the back of 
it and the pupils are required to make a list of the arti- 
cles in each room. As the furnishings are very complete, 
by the time all these names are learned the class will have 


an extensive vocabulary of household words. 
ANNA ©. HURD, 
Instructor in the North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 


ARGUMENTUM AD PARENTEM. 


AT nine years of age the sense of hearing was taken 
from me in a single night. I have now a son who is a 
year and some months past that age. As he was drawing 
near it, and since, I have often looked at him and con- 
sidered what I would wish to do in the matter of his 
education if, like myself, he were to be suddenly smitten 
with total deafness. 

Many a parent has been forced into this cruel situation. 
Every parent, no doubt, has endeavored to meet it wisely 
and well. The ability to do so, however, involves the 
possession of information, or experience, or both, to which 
few parents can lay claim. Any one, parent or other, but 
parent especially, who possesses that information and ex- 
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perience, and attempts to choose his course sincerely, 
must express his inmost convictions in regard to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

Not many persons have had an experience that fits them 
to face this situation better than my experience ought to fit 
me to face it, both from inside and outside points of view. 
Of my last thirty-five years of total deafness, six have 
been spent in business exclusively among the hearing, 
four as a student in the College for the Deaf, one quarter 
of each of the remaining twenty-five exclusively among 
the hearing, the remaining three-fourths of each of these 
twenty-five being spent in teaching the deaf, in said col- 
lege, but, outside the time given to that work, in constant 
and active relations with hearing people. 

If, therefore, this boy became deaf, I should confront 
the problem of his education after receiving a preparation 
for its solution which in range and completeness can 
scarcely ever have been excelled by any single human ex- 
perience. I have not, indeed, been an inmate of a pure 
oral school ; but, first, I am familiar with the theories and 
workings and acquainted with the practical results of those 
schools ; and, second, I think this article will show that I 
place a fair valuation upon pure oral training so far as it 
would concern this boy. 

Hence, should I fail to solve the problem of his educa- 
tion correctly, the failure would be due to my incapacity 
and not toa lack of almost the richest possible advantages. 

Now to the problem. 

This boy’s opportunities have been superior to mine at 
the same age. He has not only perfect hearing and 
speech (as the speech of boys goes), but he is well 
grounded in the elements of education. If, now, he be- 
came deaf, but retained health and mental vigor, it would 
be practicable, in my present circumstances, to continue 
his education at home and under private instruction until 
he was old enough and advanced enough to enter some 
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preparatory school like Phillips Academy. His speech 
and power of understanding speech by sight could be 
trained during this private tuition, and there would be no 
reason why he should not retain speech in, for all ordinary 
purposes, substantial perfection. 

Such a course would be my first choice for this boy. 
But to the statement that 1 would put him in a school 
like Phillips there is a great reservation, namely, that I 
should not fancy, far less assume, that he could be in a 
class in that school as a homogeneous member thereof. 
Both experience and common sense declare that no totally 
nor even partially deaf boy can act in a class of hearing 
boys as a co-ordinate member of it. On the contrary, he 
is an indigestible atom. He must be separately treated 
by his school-mates and separately considered by his 
instructors. He is like a one-legged man in a game 
of foot-ball; the twenty-one other players, and the offi- 
cers of the game, can accommodate their efforts to the 


crippled one, but at how great a sacrifice of their satis- 


faction, freedom, and power, and at what a tax on the 
sensibilities of spectators. The deaf boy, no matter what 
his previous training, if placed unreservedly in a class of 
hearing boys, is in a situation just as unequal, unnatural, 
illogical, and cruel. To suppose that all concerned will 
not suffer accordingly is not common sense, but must 
be credited rather to parental fondness, the iridescent 
dream of enthusiasm, or the unscrupulous zeal of partisan- 
ship. This boy should not be thus forced nor thus force 
others. But I would, if he lacked a personal friend among 
the older boys of that school to fill the part, engage one, 
or an instructor, who should, on occasions, act as ears for 
him, and put him in possessien of the vital points of 
lectures or exercises essential to progress and which others 
obtained in the natural way. By this means, if he had 
ability, I should hope and believe he could get many 
(though he would also miss many, and among them some 
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of the most precious) of the benefits of the course and life 
of the school, without boring and hindering his class, 
peculiarly burdening his instructors, and oft humiliating 
himself. Afterwards, if still proving able, he could pur- 
sue in like manner a course in any college. 


This would be my first plan, but a slight change in 
circumstances might defeat it, and I be forced to avail 
myself of public provision for the education of the deaf. 
What then ? 

In sending the boy to a school for the deaf, one of my 
first wishes would certainly be that his now normal speech 
should be confirmed and trained, and that he should form 
the habit of trying to understand speech by sight. I be- 
lieve that under proper arrangements this can be done as 
well in a combined as in an oral school; but, to carry out 
my ideas as to this particular boy, I should waut the oral 
product immediately and in a concentrated time and form. 
To this end I would place him, if possible, in some school 
like that at Northampton, where great emphasis is laid on 
speech and lip-reading, and where also his environment 
in many other respects would be of the best and purest. 
At the end of not more than two years I would remove him 
from that school, for, among others, the following reasons : 
(1.) During those two years I should hope that he would 
acquire habits of good speech and knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of it and of understanding speech by sight, and 
realize the importance of cultivating those powers. If he 
did, well and good ; if he did not, I should fear he never 
would ; but whether he did or not I should equally con- 
clude that the time had come when emphasis should be 
laid not upon those two powers but upon the general de- 
velopment of all his faculties. I have seen many sacri- 
fices incurred by keeping the emphasis forever upon those 
two powers. One must suffice. Miss is as bright a 
congenitally deaf person as know. She was eleven years 
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in one of our largest pure oral schools. In the sixth year 
she joined the highest class and passed through its course. 
There was nothing beyond, and so, in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh years, she was actually put 
through the routine of the sixth year,—the same teacher, 
text-books, exercises, written and oral, repeated annually 
for six years. From the last five years she got nothing 
save practice in speech and lip-reading, and even that only 
with the same persons and on the same topics. And this 
at an age when her faculties, most excellent by nature, 
were ready to expand, and eager to explore the realms of 
knowledge. Her intellectual murder would have been 
complete but for the fact that she was partly a day pupil, 
passing two days each week in a home of wealth and in- 
telligence, and that at the end of the six years of repeti- 
tion she was placed in a school where the means of com- 
munication are not limited to speech. I am acquainted 
with several other cases similar to the above, where young 
men and women have remained in pure oral schools for 
ten, twelve, and even fifteen years. (2.) I think that 
women are admirably fitted by nature to teach children 
and young boys and girls, but not to have the education 
of boys approaching young manhood entrusted to them. 
If the tenderest, most refined, and sweetest impressions 
I have received as boy and man came from women, so 
also did the loftiest, the sternest, the justest, and the 
truest come from men. The body of teachers in one of 
the foremost high schools in the United States, them- 
selves women, recently deplored the fact that there were 
so few male teachers among them, for, they thought, the 
young men and women growing up under them would 
profit by the daily impression of masculine attributes.* 
(3.) [ have often observed that the persistent and long- 


*Since the above was put in typeI have seen this same opinion ex- 
pressed by female members of the faculty of one of the leading colleges 
Jor women in this country. 
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continued forcing upon pupils’ minds of speech and lip- 
reading as paramount objects of education has unfortu- 
nate and unhappy effects upon character—effects that tend 
to make a deaf person insincere, and neither happy in 
himself nor fair to others, nor capable of seeing himself 
in just relations. For example, it is known that certain 
classes of pupils, taught by the pure oral method, habitu- 
ally place sentinels in the teachers’ absence so that they 
may enjoy natural intercourse among themselves by signs. 
When the teachers return, all are intent on their tasks. 
What is the effect on character? Forced into habits of 
cheating as children, will they cease to cheat as citizens ? 
Again, the pupils of the oral branch of a certain school 
which has also a non-oral branch are accustomed to speak 
of the pupils in the latter branch as “the deaf-mutes,” as 
when they say to a teacher or in a composition, “ We 
played ball with the deaf-mutes.” Is this a healthy, not to 
say a moral, habit of mind to foster in children? Is it not 
beneath even the level of that class of persons who habitually 
speak of any deaf person asa“‘dummy”? Again, not long 
ago an orally taught lady of my acquaintance entered a dry- 
goods store in a large city in company with a hearing fa- 
miliar, and said to a clerk: “ Please show me some nainsook.” 
The clerk looked puzzled an instant, then said: “I beg 
your pardon, but I do not understand you.” She saw that 
she was not understood, and repeated emphatically, “ I wish 
to see some nainsook,” while the poor clerk bent his head 
and listened with all his might, but was again compelled 
to indicate his inability to understand her. Once more 
she repeated, ‘“‘ Nainsook—nainsook,” the clerk glancing 
about, hoping that people did not notice his embarrass- 
ment, but still shaking his head despairingly ; whereat she 
flounced out of the store in a dudgeon, exclaiming to her 
companion, “That man is an idiot!” My note-book 


shows many other cases of those so taught who 
Hold aloof from other men 
In impotence of fancied power. 
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(4.) In my daily life, especially in that part of it passed 
exclusively among the hearing, I am often in situations 
where more power of understanding speech by sight than 
I have would be of great service. I am also, and as fre- 
quently, in situations where such a power would fail to 
relieve me, unless it was so perfect as to be quite the 
equivalent of hearing. For example, last summer! stayed 
several weeks at a house with about twenty people. Two- 
thirds of them learned to use the manual alphabet. Of 
these the majority used it with freedom and facility. One 
day, on a sailing party, I turned from the view to find the 
whole company laughing heartily. Instantly, with the 
laugh at its broadest, a young lady turned to me and 
spelled, “‘ How do we know that Cesar had an Irish sweet- 
heart ?”—and at once, with the laugh still rippling, she 
added, “ Because when he got to the Rhone he proposed 
to bridge it!” Immediately I was “one with my kind.” 
My laugh chimed in with theirs, and little there lacked of 
perfect sympathy. Now, if toany,to how many totally deaf 
lip-readers could thishavehappened? True, by repetitions 
more or less numerous and prolonged, the point could be 
conveyed to their minds at last. But what of the com- 
pany? In all probability it would lapse into one of sev- 
eral conditions: watching the repetitions with varying 
degrees of interest, waiting with Christian resignation for 
them to cease, or plunged in a discussion as far from the 
Cesarean conundrum as the heavens are far from the 
earth—like that which, indeed, presently ensued : whether 
Gladstone, if adrift in an open boat with a negro laborer, 
would be justified, on account of its importance to the 
world, in saving his own life at the cost of the laborer’s— 
a discussion in which the manual alphabet again enabled 
me to take part, without being a pensioner upon the com- 
pany. 

The boy having been removed from the pure oral, but 
still necessarily sent to some school for the deaf, what 
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next? Judging from all the pupils 1 have seen coming 
from the former schools, his general education would not 
then be sufficiently advanced to admit him to the Intro- 
ductory Class of Gallaudet College, his time having been 
(with my full approbation) so largely devoted to oral 
training. I should therefore seek to place him in some 
school which had an instructor of its highest class in 
whose ability and character I had confidence. Several 
such instructors in as many schools are known to me. 
As to the means of communication with him in that class, 
I should still prefer speech, but should wish that no time 
whatever be devoted to it at the expense of his general 
development. When it failed in speed or certainty, let 
the manual alphabet or writing serve the end at once. 
As to signs, this boy would never need them, yet I should 
not only not oppose, but approve his acquaintance with 
them, because I know that they would tend to make him 
sympathetic, and contribute immensely to his comfort, 
happiness, sense of humor (than which there are few 
greater stays in life), and capacity for receiving vivid 
impressions from fine and strong and living personalities. 

After one year of such preparation the boy would prob- 
ably be able to enter the Introductory Class of Gallaudet 
College. In saying that I should (still being obliged to 
keep him in some school for the deaf) enter him there, it 
may seem like lauding one’s own wares. But the reasons 
are very plain, and to me very cogent. They are mainly, 
(1.) The faculty are high-minded and capable men, sincerely 
devoted to the work tliey have in hand. (2.) Both my per- 
sonal experience and observation assure me that, if he has 
the wish and the will, he cannot only preserve but im- 
prove his oral powers while in the College. (3.) The curric- 
ulum, while not perfect, is fitted to test, train, and give full 
scope to the powers of the ablest deaf students who have 
yet undertaken it, and a special course for special abilities 
or aims can at any time be arranged. (4.) As I “get on,” 
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the physical basis of life seems more and more important. 
For its cultivation the College life and regimen are excep- 
tionally favorable. The regular habits, plain food, freedom 
from anxiety, and especially the abundant provision for in- 
and out-door exercise with congenial companions, are all fa- 
vorable to physical development. All that is needed in the 
boy is ordinary prudence. I have seen many a puny, 
sickly boy enter the College, apparently “ on his last legs,” 
and leave it a strong, sturdy, symmetrical, vigorous man. 
(5.) Among the ablest of my deaf acquaintances there are 
several who have never entered the College. They in- 
clude men taught some by the pure oral method, others 
in schools not pure oral, and still others who were never 
in any school for the deaf. One fact applies to all of 
them. It applies with especial force to two that I have 
in mind. Both lost hearing when half-grown. One of 
them was in a pure oral school; the other was taught in 
like manner, but privately. In certain ways these two are 
the equals of any of my deaf friends. Both are bright, 
keen, successful business men. In that respect perhaps 
a college course would not have improved them. Yet I 
have often looked at them and thought how much such a 
course would have added to their happiness in themselves, 
their weight as citizens, and their value as friends, because, 
after every visit with them, I feel that their intellectual 
horizon is bounded by the daily newspaper and immediate 
practical affairs. One of them, as already said, an ex- 
tremely bright and able man by nature, but limited as 
above by education, recently asked me, in a kind of anx- 
ious way, “ Do you enjoy the so-called (sic) great novelists, 
Dickens, Bulwer, and so on?” I replied, “There is 
hardly anything in life that I enjoy more.” His face fell, 
and he said, “ Well, I envy you. I have tried and tried 
to get interested in them, but I just can’t. They are to 
me all stupid and dull!” This man has a fine library be- 
queathed him by his father, but it is little more to him 
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than so much furniture. A college training would cer- 
tainly have made him a real heir to this storied wealth of 
all the ages. 

Very soon after this boy had entered college, if he 
showed no natural bent to any particular calling, I should 
try and turn his thoughts to the importance of choosing 
one, and of making his reading and observation apply to it. 

If he pursued his course uninterruptedly, he would 
graduate while still less than nineteen years of age. I 
could fairly hope that he would come out sound and vigor- 
ous in body, unsapped in vitality, with excellent oral 
powers, and with a rounded development of mind and 
taste. He would still be young enough to pursue, if neces- 
sary, some years of preparation for his chosen calling. 

And whatever might be his fate on the troubled seas of 
life I should feel that, all things considered, I had done 
my best for his health, happiness, and usefulness. 


AMOS G. DRAPER, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


PARAGRAPHS.—I. 


THESE paragraphs are to serve but as gateways through 
which others passing may find, perhaps, broader paths 
and fairer fields than those our feet have trodden. 


Utilize the Things at Hand.—Don’t wait for articles 
to be bought for you. Any talent can draw music from 
a perfect violin, but it is proof of a Paganini genius to 
produce sweet strains from an instrument of one string. 


Table-talk.—Get a set of toy dishes,—a number suf- 
ficient for the class,—write the names of various articles 
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of food on bits of paper and paste them on the different 
dishes, and then have a pupil arrange them on a table or 
desk, and proceed as with a meal. Let every kind of ques- 
tion and answer usually spoken at a hearing person’s 
table be given, and every form of politeness shown. Have 
the conversation on the same lines as those at your own 
home table. One child may act as carver, and another 
serve the tea and coffee. Choose different children on 
different days, that all may learn to use the various 
phrases. Bits of caution or reproof may be introduced 
during the meal as is often done in the family at home. 
The children will enjoy the game, and gain a great amount 
of conversational language at the same time. Even the 
older pupils will not think it beneath their dignity to take 
part if the matter is presented to them in the right light. 
Let one child say to another, ‘Will you please pass the 
bread?” The child nearest whom the plate marked 
“bread” is passes it to the one requesting it. Another 
child may then say, ‘I would like some butter; can you 
reach it? Thank you.” (A pupil might take the part of 
a waitress, but we consider the lesson better without, as 
the conversation is more general.) The carver says: 

“ Will you have beef or mutton?” 

“ Beef, if you please.” 

“Do you like it rare or well done ?” 

“A trifle rare.” 

“Will you have some gravy on it?” 

“Yes, thank you, a little from the platter.” 

He may then turn to the next, varying his sentences 
and receiving in consequence varying answers. If the 
pupil expresses his preference for mutton, the carver 
may say, “It is dovled mutton; will you have some caper 
sauce ?” etc., etc. 

In the meantime another child may be serving the po- 
tatoes by merely passing the dish marked with that name, 
and other children may question about the vegetables 
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nearest themselves. The one serving the coffee may ask 
about the cream and sugar; whether the coffee is desired 
strong or weak, and some one may ask for “ black coffee.” 
One day the meal may be breakfast ; another day it may 
be dinner, and another, supper. Even a “ four-o’clock 
tea” would not be amiss. Let each meal have its appro- 
priate food. The “mother” at the table may caution as 
mothers do— 

“Take your fork in the other hand.” 

“ Do not put your knife in your mouth.” 

“ Be careful not to spill the gravy.” 

“ Where is your napkin?” 

“ Do not soil the tablecloth.” 

The children will probably volunteer such remarks as 
these quite readily, having garnered them from their own 
experiences at home. In any wise, the game seldom lags. 
We will add a few more sentences used in our own school- 
room : 


* Please put the gravy on my potatoes.” 
“ T do not like red pepper.” 
“T would rather have black.” 


“ The gravy is running off the plate.” 

* Can you reach the mustard ? ” 

* Will you put the cheese where I can reach it ?” 

“ T would like a little more butter.” 

“ Another cup of coffee, if you please ; not quite so 
sweet.” 

“T prefer syrup on my hot cakes.” 

“T like sugar better.” 

*‘T do not care for any more, thank you.” 

“ Who upset that glass of water?” 

“ Which way do you like your potatoes cooked ? 

“T will take another piece of beef, if you please.” 

“ Will you move your chair alittle ?— it is on my dress,” 
etc., etc. 

Let the sentences be varied as often as possible in order 
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that every form may be used. The carver, for instance, 
at one of the meals, may say : 

“‘ We have only a roast of beef to-day ; would you like 
an outside piece ? ” or— 

“We have spring lamb and mint sauce ; will you have 
some ?” or— 

“We have ham and eggs; how will you have yours— 
fried on both sides or not ?” 

“ Do you like hard or soft-boiled eggs ?” 

“We have both fried and baked potatoes; which do 
you prefer ? ” 

Avoid all stilted phraseology and use only natural home 
talk. 

We advocate this lesson very strongly, as too often our 
little ones at meals simply sigu or speak the name only of 
the article desired. 

Allow them to ask for things notin market, and explain 
why they are not onthe table. If corn—* Too early in the 
season for it,” or “ Too late ; the last corn we had was only 
fit for fodder ;” or, if in market, “The price is too high as 
yet.” If berries—‘ None in market to-day ; the heavy 
rains (or the drought) have spoiled the crop.” 

There is no end to the ramifications of this “ table 
talk,” and likewise no end to the benefits to be derived 
from it. 


Topics Suggested by Pupils.—After receiving the pu- 
pils “Good morning,” let the first exercise of the day be to 
have each member of the class either tell you something or 
ask a question,—the matter, of course, to pertain to some- 
thing outside of the school-room. Even the tiny ones will 
soon respond to the words “Tell me something,” and the 
older ones will esteem it a privilege to have a special time 
for asking questions on subjects not connected with school 
affairs. In this exercise have as little correction as pos- - 
sible, so the children may feel perfectly free to communi- 
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cate any trifle of news without fear of being called to a 
halt and having the thread of their story broken by a pro- 
longed correction of the language used. We would not 
like it ourselves, and we have seen many an enthusiastic 
little speaker grow disheartened by repeated corrections. 

Anything and everything may be accepted at first. It 
will be an easy matter, later on, to avoid unpleasant topics, 
and the class will soon find out the most desirable ones. 
A little conversation should follow with each child about 
the item he has told, to show that you are interested, and 
a record should be kept, for future reference, in regard to 
his mistakes. This record will also show, more readily 
than in any other way, the advancement made in the free 
use of language, as it is composed of the children’s own 
sentences as given in speech, and not in compositions, 
which are too frequently but a reproduction of sentences 
which the writer has seen elsewhere. 

Do not suggest nor “ draw out” topics in this exercise. 
It is intended to be a purely “ volunteer” method, and, as 
we said before, save your corrections of mistakes until a 
future hour. 

The following sentences from our note-book will show 
the point at which some little ones started : 

“The boys and girls danced on the floor.” 

“The boys walk the hill.” 

“ A snake hid in the grass.” 

“* Last Saturday I went to the hills.” 

“T have two keys and box.” 

“The boy is very cough.” 

“ Last Saturday, all the men race field-day.” 

Less than six months later I find the same children vol- 
unteering in speech the following : 

“T went to a circus and saw the animals. The animals 
all played. The horses ran very fast and jumped over the 
fence [hurdle]. The clown went to ride on the horse and 


he fell off.” 
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“Last Saturday 8 and I went to Oakland. I met 
D——. on Broadway street. D—— told me his house was 
burned. We went to Webster street and saw the train.” 

“ The boys will carry the trunks to Morse Hall. Miss 
and I will pack the clothes. She has hats, shoes, and 
pants in the trunks. The men and boys are picking the 
cherries and putting them in pails.” 

* Last night the cat walked up the stairs and I carried 
the cat, but Mrs. talked with me. The cat is bad.” 

“N and J will catch a gopher or mole in the 
grass.” 

Two months later still, I find this as B’s gift for the 
morning : 

“After breakfast I ran to Bartlett Hall and made my 
bed. §S went to his bed and gave me this [necktie]. 
I thanked him. I told him, ‘ Please tie this around my 
collar.’ I went to the blacking room. I blacked my 
shoes. My hands were dirty, and I washed them. I went 
out and study my books. I remembered my lesson. I 
look for 5 . ImetS by Morse Hall. I saw Miss 
B’s cats. Miss B’s cats amused me playing by a thread. 
It was 8 o'clock. I went to the line. I walked to the 
chapel.” 

At this point, the young orator was informed that he 
was using up all the time, but he pleaded for “one more,” 
and continued: 

lectured in the chapel. Finished.” 

_ As for the children’s opinion of this exercise, it may be 
summed up in the saying of one of them—the young vis- 
itor to the cireus—“ I love to go to art cult” [articulation]. 
The time occupied is only thirty minutes each day. 

The following questions are specimens of the kind asked 
by one of the older classes : 

“ What makes the stars twinkle ?” 

“ What does ditto mean ?” 

“ What does Omega mean ?” 
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“ What is the meaning of ‘ hackneyed phrase ’?” 

“What is the meaning of the mark over the n in 
?” 

“ Why do lawyers challenge a juror, and how do they 
challenge them?” 

From a still higher class came— 

* What is the soul ?” 

“ How do they collect the ashes of a corpse in a crema- 
tory ?” 

“ What is the difference between feature [of a landscape] 
and scene ?” 

“ Why does not freedom mean independence ?” 

“ What does hippocratic oath mean ?” 

“ What is the policy of the French anarchists ?” 

These are not picked questions, but are consecutive ones 
taken from a single page of the note-book. It is best, 
whenever possible, to refer the pupils to sources where 
they can find for themselves the answers to their ques- 
tions. Knowledge too easily gained is ofttimes as easily 
lost, while that obtained by labor will remain longer in 
the memory. It is well, also, to be wary in your replies, 
or you may find yourself occasionally in deep water. 
Teacher and scholars are not averse to perpetrating jokes, 
and once when the question, “Is an island always sur- 
rounded by water ?” was replied to in the affirmative, the 
pupil quietly expressed a desire to know the waters sur- 
rounding the State of Rhode Island. The note-book has 
also this statement by one of the little ones : 

“You opened the window. The cat saw it and jumped 
on the sill. You said to the cat ‘papa,’ and the cat said 
‘mou.’” 

Children are frequently more willing to write or sign a 
communication than to articulate it, and, as this exercise 
has always been conducted in speech, the results have 
been valued accordingly. 
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The Use of Wall Space.—Make use of all your wall space. 
So much knowledge is gained, without any special teach- 
ing, by constantly seeing a thing that it is advisable to 
have at least one black-board on which items can be placed 
to remain for a lengthy period. If this is impracticable, 
get large sheets of manilla paper—the kind used in kin- 
dergartens—and hang them on the wall. Have the writ- 
ing on them large enough to be seen across the room, and 
you will be surprised at the result. On one large sheet 
we have a sketch of a bunch of dates, labelled “A bunch 
of dates grown on American soil.” 

It first aroused the children’s curiosity, and a closer in- 
spection showed that on each date the number of a year 
had been placed. A still further examination brought out 
the fact that one stem contained only the dates of discov- 
eries ; another, purchases; a third was devoted to battles, 
while another held only a single date—that of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

On another sheet of paper we have “a typical plant,” 
copied from M. L. Platt’s “Little Flower Folk.” The 
parts are all plainly named, and even the tiny children 
have gained something from it. Having drawn various 
leaves one day to show divergences of structure to an 
older class, the next morning a tap came on the school- 
room window, and a little day scholar from a class of be- 
ginners placed on the sill a leaf which he had brought 
from home. He wished it drawn, because it was different 
from any we had. 

When the eye has wearied of the old set of papers, 
others can be easily hung over them, or they can be 
secured in a newspaper file and hung up always ready for 
reference. 

L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


THE most important publication relating to the deaf that 
has recently appeared is Mr. Epuarp WaLTHER’s “ Hand- 
buch der Taubstummenbildung” (Manual of Deaf-Mute 
Instruction), published by Edwin Staube, Berlin, 1895, 
an octavo volume of 756 pages. 

Mr. Walther, as the director of the Royal Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes and Training School for Teachers of the 
Deaf at Berlin, editor of the semi-monthly educational 
periodical, Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung, and author 
of an important History of Deaf-Mute Instruction*, and 
other works, has long occupied a prominent position 
among German teachers of the deaf. In the present work 
he has availed himself of his experience as a teacher and 
trainer of teachers, and his thorough study of all that has 
been written in the German language on the education of 


the deaf, to produce the most comprehensive manual 
of deaf-mute education that has appeared in any lan- 


guage. 

Beginning with the school-room, its equipment and ar- 
rangement, Mr. Walther goes on to treat of such im- 
portant subjects as the admission of pupils, the duration 
of the school term, the training of teachers, the classifica- 
tion of pupils, the class and rotary systems, boarding- 
schools and day-schools; deafness—its nature, causes, 
treatment, and physical, mental, and moral results ; artificial 
aids to hearing; the sign-language ; the education of the 
deaf in general, and specifically in language, articulation, 
speech-reading, religion, and writing; the care of pupils 
after they leave school, the choice of occupations, socie- 
ties of the deaf, homes for the aged and infirm, legal 
rights, etc., etc. Special branches of instruction, as 
the Catholic religion, arithmetic, geography, natural 


* Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xxviii, pp. 234-244, 
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science, history, drawing, gymnastics, and manual train- 
ing, are treated in special articles contributed by other 
writers. All these subjects are discussed with consider- 
able fulness, especially that of instruction in language 
and articulation, to which 250 pages are devoted. 

Mr. Walther is an advocate of the oral method—the 
German method, he prefers to call it—but he is not an 
extremist. He regards the sign-language as the natural 
language of the deaf-mute, and admits its “ inestimable 
advantages ” as a medium of communication before spoken 
language is acquired, and as a means of intellectual and 
moral development. He believes that no person is fit to 
be a teacher of the deaf who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with it. If it were possible to confine its use within 
narrow limits, he would be in favor of giving it a recog- 
nized place in the course of instruction. But, inasmuch 
as experience has shown that even its moderate use ex- 
poses teachers and pupils to the danger of using it to 
excess, he advocates its repression as much as _ possible 
during the pupil’s school life. He does not, however, 
attach very great importance to this point. “The re- 
pression of the sign-language is good; faithful work is 
better,” is the sentiment with which he concludes his dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Mr. Walther makes no extravagant claims for the re- 
sults of the oral method, and he has only words of con- 
demnation for those who do. “Since it is hardly possi- 
ble,” he says, “that they deceive themselves, their object 
must be to deceive others.” In that deception he, as an 
honest man, will have no part. ‘ We must openly and 
candidly confess,” he continues, “that all we can do is 
imperfect work. What nature has lavishly bestowed 
upon the hearing person we cannot give to the deaf-mute. 
We cannot bestow upon him a power of speech which, 
in clearness, euphony, and extent, approaches that of 
hearing persons. We cannot give him a means of under- 
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standing the speech of others which is anything more than 
a meagre substitute for hearing; for his practice in speech. 
at school is limited to a few hours daily, and is still 
further limited by the difficulty and uncertainty of his 
comprehension of what is said.” But Mr. Walther 
heartily believes in teaching speech, and in making it the 
means as well as the chief end of instruction, “not only for 
its intellectual, but also for its eminently practical value.” 


The second volume of Mr. G. Ferrenrt’s “ I] Sordomuto e 
la sua Educazione ” (The Deaf-Mute and his Education), 
of which the first volume was noticed in the last volume of 
the Annals, page 238, is published by 8. Bernardino, Siena, 
1895. It is a work of 433 duodecimo pages, and treats in 
detail of methods of teaching articulation, language, and 
special branches, such as religion, history, geography, the 
elements of natural science, and arithmetic. Mr. Ferreri 
disclaims all originality, but he has been a careful student 
of works published in Germany, France, and America, as 
well as in his own country. He has thoroughly assimi- 
lated what he has studied, and presents it in a clear and 
forcible style for the benefit of normal students in Italy. 


Another addition is made to the already extensive lit- 
erature relating to Helen Keller in ‘‘ Always Happy; or, 
the Story of Helen Keller,” by JENNIE CHAPPELL, published 
by S. W. Partridge & Co., London, 1895, a duodecimo 
book of 96 pages. It does not contain much that would 
be new to readers of past volumes of the Anna/s, but it is 
designed for the benefit of “the young folks of England,” 
and it tells the remarkable story of Helen’s education, 
achievements, and character in an interesting way for un- 
professional readers. There are two portraits of Helen, 
one on the cover, printed in colors, and an entirely dif- 
ferent one constituting the frontispiece, but neither of 
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them is a good likeness. A third picture, in which she 
is shown in company with her teacher, Miss Sullivan, is 
better, but still does not do her full justice. 


Mr. Boysr’s valuable treatise, “De la Prépara- 
tion des Organes de la Parole chez le Jeune Sourd- 
Muet” (Preparation of the Organs of Speech in the Young 
Deaf-Mute), published some time ago in the Revue Lnter- 
nationale, has been printed separately (Paris, Georges 
Carré, 1894), and an Italian translation of it by Mr. 
Ernesto Scuri, Director of the Naples Institution, has been 
published at Pavia, 1895. An English translation has 
also been made for the Annals, an abridgment of which 
will appear in a future number of this periodical. 


Professor ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL’s original publica- 
tion of “ Visible Speech: Universal Alphabetics” was 
rather an expensive book, but in “ English Visible Speech 
in Twelve Lessons” (Washington, published by the Volta 
Bureau, 1895, 80 pages) he places the means of acquir- 
ing the principles of the system, so useful to all articula- 
tion teachers, within their reach, at the low price of 50 
cents. To members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf the book is 
presented free of charge. 

All of Professor Melville Bell’s works are now the 
property of the Volta Bureau, and price-lists will be fur- 
nished on application. His most recent publication 
(1896) is “The Sounds of R,” a pamphlet of 22 pages, 
founded on a paper read before the Phonetic Section of 
the Modern Language Association. 


The Indiana Institution publishes “Outlines (Fifth 
Year) for 1895-96 (Fifty-Second Year),” an octavo pam- 
phlet of 53 pages. In addition to the usual information 
of the “Outlines” it contains a preface by Mr. R. O. 
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JoHNSON, Superintendent, and appropriate selections from 
Boone’s “School Courses and Studies in Indiana” and 
Preyer’s “ The Mind of the Child.” 


In “ The Combined System Approved by Friends of the 
Orally Taught,” Washington, 1896, a pamphlet of 12 pages, 
President E. M. GatLaupeT makes an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of methods, quoting the letters of 
several parents of children taught exclusively by the oral 
method to show that this method is insufficient for the best 
education of all the deaf. He also quotes a letter from a 
former pupil of an oral school to the same effect, and one 
from Mr. W. H. Brownson, of the Committee of the Port- 
land School, testifying that since the change of that School 
from the oral method to the Combined System two years 
ago there has been great improvement in the progress of 
the pupils in all respects. The pamphlet will be sent free 
on application to President Gallaudet, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


The following reports of schools published in 1895 have 
been received in addition to those previously acknowl- 
edged: Bristol (England), Calcutta (India), Clarke, Colum- 
bia, Cross (Preston, England), Edinburgh (Scotland), Genoa 
(Italy), Glasgow (Scotland), Iowa, Oral Instruction (Lon- 
don, England), Mississippi, Rotterdam (Netherlands), Fru 
Rosing’s (Christiania, Norway), Texas, and Victorian. We 
have also received: ‘‘ Church Work Among the Deaf in the 
Mid-Western Dioceses from July 1, 1893, to July 1, 1894,” 
by the Rev A. W. Mann; “ Reports of the Church Mis- 
sion to the Deaf in the Dioceses of Central and Western 
New York from October 1, 1893, to May 1, 1895,” by the 
Rev. C. Orvis DantzER; “‘ Report of the College of Teachers 
of the Deaf and Dumb,” London, England, 1895 ; and “Gli 
EKsami di Patente nel Regio Istituto Pendola in Siena,” by 
Vittorio Banoui, Director of the Pendola School, 1895. 

E. A. F. 


~ 
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In Dr. Ricnarp Exxiort’s “ Series of Lessons in Articula- 
tion and Lip-Reading,” London, 1895, we heartily com- 
mend at the very outset the remarks contained in the 
Preface. The author seems to be holding a personal con- 
versation with his reader, and not to be addressing the 
public in general. We are pleased, also, with the Index. 
It is arranged according to the letters of our alphabet, and 
not according to the “articulation method” of teaching 
them, so that a novice can readily find each sound desired. 
The opening “ Practical Remarks ” cannot fail to meet with 
a welcome. 

As it seems a mere matter of personal opinion among 
educators as to whether sounds, words, or sentences shall 
be taught first to a deaf-mute, we make no comment on 
the author’s using the alphabetic method. We heartily 
endorse his statement on page 10, which is repeated on 
page 14, thus: “If, after a certain number of trials, he 
(the pupil) does not succeed in giving the required sound, 
pass it over for a time; long persistence in unsuccessful 
attempts may irritate or discourage him.” A teacher hold- 
ing fast to the proverbs, “ Perseverance works wonders ” 
and “ Continual dropping will wear away a stone,” will be 
a little loath to put aside an unconquered mistake, and, on 
the other hand, the remark quoted, in some instances, might 
serve as an excuse for putting aside too soon the work on 
a difficult sound. There is always some risk of being mis- 
apprehended when one makes a strong statement, so in 
this case we are glad to see the author has the courage to 
say, “ Put it aside for a time.” Our experience has been 
that a mistake can very easily become chronic by a too 
persistent effort to cure it. 

We are rather dubious as to the beneficial effects of 
often calling a pupil’s attention to his breath. If a result 
can be obtained without a special effort in any one direc- 
tion, the sound produced will be far more natural than that 
resulting from a labored attempt to form it. 

If the author allows, as he says in the foot-note on page 
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36, the rule of ease to guide him, we do not see why it was 
not done in § 18, on the sound of o in “not.” It so 
closely follows the position for “ah” that the “turning in 
of the lower lip so as to cover the lower teeth” seems en- 
tirely unnecessary, and resultant only in an unnatural 
position without extra perfecting of sound. We think the 
note regarding this sound far better than the rule for 
forming it. 

We agree with Dr. Elliott that in the illustrations given 
(foot-note, page 24) ev, ir, and ur are nearly identical, but 
there is another er and 77 where even a resemblance to ur 
might be questioned. Substitute wr for zr in ‘girl” and 
you have quite a foreign pronunciation. In “girth” or 
“berth ” this vowel sound diverges from the long sound 
of ¢ in just the same proportion as the az sound in “ air” 
does from the long a sound. 

At § 39, B, we again come to a pause. “The vocal 
organs are to ‘take the position for p [granted], but with 
less pressure of the lips and a little fulness of the 
cheeks,” not granted. We think there is more pressure 
instead of less, and that whatever fulness of the cheeks 
there may be is caused by this same extra pressure. At 
any rate, we should not call the child’s attention to that 
fulness lest we might find him in the position of “one 
who puffed like a paragraph praising a pill.” 

With respect to wh, we admit that in some localities the 
A is seldom used in the combination, but we think it bet- 
ter to teach it, as it is not very difficult, if the w is formed 
correctly, to send the aspirate through it. 

In regard to the vowel sounds, Dr. Elliott follows the 
method of teaching in succession those most resembling 
each other instead of those most divergent in appearance. 
Which mode is better is also a matter of persona! opinion. 
In teaching lip-reading to a deaf person the divergent 
method might be a less confusing way, while in articula- 
tion teaching the congenitally deaf might evolve one 
sound from another with more ease by the method pur- 
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sued by Dr. Elliott. In this way he teaches 4, 2, i and @. 
Sh (p. 52) we think is more often spoken with an upward 
curved tongue than with one “in the position for the ut- 
terance of e.” It can be made in either way, however, as 
the sound seems to depend more on a certain shaped pas- 
sage than on the way in which that passage is formed. 
In such words as “ harsh,” “ marsh,” etc., the tip of the 


tongue will be inclined upward in forming s/, while in 


“ wish,” “least,” etc., it will have a downward curve. If, 
as all acknowledge, the ch is formed after the general pat- 
tern of ¢-sh, it will be much more difficult to blend the two 
if sh can only be formed from the e position, as the tongue 
would then have to turn from the upward ¢ curve to the 
downward e. If, however, the sh is formed on the up- 
ward curve, the tongue simply drops from the higher ¢ to 
a little lower position and broadens slightly. 

We think an easier method of obtaining # than that 
followed by the author is to hold the tip of the tongue 
down with a finger and tell the child to say 7. This pro- 
duces the sound at once, whereas in experimenting with 
the rule before us (page 57) the result was unsatisfactory. 

The use of 7 varies so much in different localities (though 
we do not believe it is eliminated as often from our speech 
as here claimed) that it will always be a seed of discord, 
and we shall not plant it here. 

If our remarks seem to deal only with those paragraphs 
which we deem incorrect, it is because they are so few in 
comparison with those with which we heartily agree. Some 
half dozen out of a hundred and thirty-seven surely will 
excuse us. The word exercises are excellent throughout 
the book, although we should prefer not to have them 
phonetically written. The numerous remarks show the 
practical teacher. No doubt many of the divergences in 
pronunciation may be ascribed to difference in nationality, 
and were we English-born we might use the same forma- 


tions as the author. 
L. MOFFAT, 


Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Miss Ida V. Hammond, a teacher in the 
School since 1872, has resigned the position. 

Chicago Day-Schools.—The statement in the last number of 
the Annals that Mr. C. N. Haskins was to be one of the teachers 
in the new oral school to be established at Englewood, though 
it came to us from the highest authority, seems to have been 
erroneous. Miss Dora Montgomery writes us that she alone 
has charge of the new school, which was opened on the 6th 
of January last. 


Clarke Institution.—A petition by the Corporation was pre- 
sented to the last Legislature, asking that the name of the 
school be changed from ‘‘Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes” 
to “‘ Clarke School for the Deaf.” The petition was referred 
to the next General Court, before which it will be pressed. 

The class of teachers-in-training last year numbered ten. 
Three of these were appointed to positions in this school, and 
the rest to positions in other American schools for the deaf. 

Of the seventeen latest graduates of the school eleven have 
studied in hearing schools. One of them has reached the 
third year in the high school, and another, after graduation 
from a technical school, has entered Columbia University. 


Cross School.—A printing-press has been introduced and 
the publication of a monthly school paper, called the Cross 
School Magazine, was begun last November. It is intended 
for the reading of the pupils, but occasional supplements con- 
taining outline lessons and other hints for the benefit of the 
teachers are also published. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Charles Kerney has been unable 
to teach this year on uccount of illness, and the vacancy has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Edward J. Hecker, for 
several years instructor in printing and editor of the Silent 
Hoosier. Mr. Hecker retains his former pésition also, and is 
assisted in the work of teaching printing by Mr. Charles M. 
Hecker, who has been appointed foreman of the printing 
office. 


Kentucky School.—The name of the Kentucky Deuf-Mute 


has been changed to the Kentucky Standard. ‘The reasons 
122 
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for the change, based largely upon sentiment, have force nev- 
ertheless. No one likes to be habitually addressed by an ap- 
pellation that carries with it any disagreeable or derogatory 
association. There is a large class of the deaf who are not 
speechless, and with the earnest articulation work doing in our 
schools the number of such is constantly increasing. The 
term ‘mute’ has objectionable associations and is under the 
ban among the foremost educators of the deaf.” 


Michigan School.—Mr. C. 8. Barns, who has been foreman 
of the printing office and associate editor of the Mirror for the 
past year and a half, and was formerly connected with the Ar- 
kansas Institute, has resigned the position to take charge of 
an extensive printing office in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Barns 
has been efficient and successful, and we are sorry to lose him 
from the work. Heis succeeded by Mr. E. M. Bristol, a grad- 
uate of the School. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Mr. Paul Binner, Principal from 
October, 1883, to June, 1895, and since then director of the 
normal work, died January 7, 1896, from heart and stomach 


troubles and wounds received in the civil war. Mr. Binner 
was a man of ability, energy, and enthusiasm, and not only 
the success of this School but the establishment of other day- 
schools throughout the State have been largely due to his un- 
tiring efforts. His “Chart of Vocal Exercises ” is used in sev- 
eral schools for the deaf. 


Mississippi Institution.—Miss Adah Saunders, late of the 
Arkansas Institute, has been appointed to the instructorship 
made vacant by the lamented death of her father. 


Mystic Oral School.—The Connecticut State Board of 
Charities in their last annual report recommend that the 
State aid heretofore bestowed upon this school be withdrawn, 
for the reason that its resources and facilities for instruction 
do not compare favorably with those of the American School 
at Hartford, and that the latter offers sufficient opportunities 
for the thorough education of all the deaf children of the State. 

Portland School.—The new dormitory, the erection of which 
completes the transformation of the School from a day-school 
to a boarding establishment, was opened in January. In con- 
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nection with the adjacent school-house, the building and 
grounds represent a value of $30,000 or more. 

Virginia Institution.—A bill has been introduced into the 
State Legislature providing for the separation of the school 
for the blind from that for the deaf. The bill was introduced 
by Dr. B. L. Winston, a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Institution and also a member of the Legislature. It has been 
reported favorably by the committee of the house to which it 
was referred, with the recommendation that the school for the 
blind be removed to Ashland. Mr. C. W. 8S. Turner,a son of the 
Rey. Job. Turner, and the directors of the Virginia Association 
of the Deaf are active in urging the passage of the bill. 


Washington State School.—Mr. W. N. Marshall, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Deaf Artists.—The works of fourteen deaf artists were ad- 
mitted to the Paris Salon last year. Five of these artists were 
painters, among them the Americans Humphrey Moore and 
G. S. Redmond of California, five were engravers and designers, 
and three sculptors. The works of the painter René Prince- 
teau and of the sculptors Fernand.Hamar and Paul Choppin 
received special commendation. 

In Germany, last year, in the competition for the design of 
the proposed Bismarck monument, a deaf sculptor named 
Fritz Schneider received a first prize. 


The Term “Deaf and Dumb.”—At the first annual meeting 
of the recently formed “ British National Association of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf,” held on the 7th of December last, there was 
considerable discussion on a motion to add the words “and 
Dumb” to the title of the Association. If the motion had 
prevailed, the action would have been the reverse of that taken 
by the profession in America ten years ago, when, at the Con- 
vention in California, it was voted to drop these words from 
the title of the Convention and from that of the Annals. The 
motion to change the title of the British Association was lost 
by a vote of 38 to 5. 
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Kindergarten Work.—Articles have been published in the 
Annals from time to time advocating the establishment of 
kindergartens for the deaf, and kindergartens have been in- 
troduced into several of our schools. There is another side 
to the question, however ; it is briefly stated as follows by Miss 
Caroline A. Yale in the last Annual Report of the Clarke In- 
stitution : 

“The amount of time which can wisely be devoted to kin- 
dergarten occupations with pupils as old as those entering 
the majority of our schools for the deaf is a subject deserving 
most careful consideration. Exercises for the cultivation of 
sight and touch may no doubt wisely form a part of the train- 
ing preparatory to the acquisition of the forms of written and 
spoken language, but beyond exercises selected with this 
specific purpose in view we gravely question the advisability 
of lessening the time which might otherwise be devoted to 
the direct acquisition of language by the introduction of fur- 
ther kindergarten occupations or exercises. These may, how- 
ever, prove of great value as a means of wise occupation in 
hours unoccupied by regular school work.” 


Proposed Congressional Action.—The following bill has 
been proposed in the House of Representatives by the Hon. 
Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania: 

“A bill to aid in establishing homes in the States and Terri- 
tories for teaching articulate speech and vocal language to 
deaf children before they are of school age. 

“Whereas Mary S. Garrett and Emma Garrett (deceased, 
her sister) did on February 2, 1892, establish at the city of 
Philadelphia a home for the training in speech of deaf children 
before they are of school age, which home has been continued 
by said Mary S. Garrett by her own charitable contributions 
and contributions of other persons, aided by a small appro- 
priation of money by the State of Pennsylvania; and 

*“ Whereas it has been clearly proven by such training in 
said home that deaf children can learn articulate speech and 
language by the use of the eye for all practical purposes as 
well as children who hear can learn through the ear, provided 
they have this training in infancy and early childhood: There- 
fore, 
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“ Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose herein specified, to be paid to 
the following persons as trustees for said home: Mary S. 
Garrett, principal of the home, Governor Daniel H. Hastings, 
ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, Joseph M. Bennett, Charles 
G. Harrison, and 8. Edwin Megargee; to be expended in salaries 
and expenses in educating not less than one hundred teachers 
for such homes as may be established in the States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia, for the training of deaf 
children as aforesaid. 

“ Each of said trustees shall receive as full compensation for 
their services under this Act not to exceed one thousand dol- 
lars. 

“Sec. 2. That students who are to become teachers in such 
homes as may be established as aforesaid shall be selected by 
said Mary S. Garrett, or in case of her death by her successor 
or successors, as the principal of the aforesaid home at Phila- 
delphia, from all the States and Territories of the Union, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, not less than one person 
from each State and Territory and said District. All said per- 
sons so selected for teachers shall remain at said home in Phila- 
delphia as long as the said Mary S. Garrett, or her successor, 
shall deem advisable, and each of said teachers on leaving said 
home, if in the judgment of said Mary S. Garrett, or her suc- 
cessor, the said student is thought to be a competent teacher 
for the purpose herein specified, shall receive a certificate to 
that effect signed by said Mary S. Garrett, or her successor.” 

In introducing this -bill, Mr. Grow said, naming Miss Gar- 
rett as his authority for the statement, that “ deaf children can 
be taught in infancy, through the aid of the eye, to speak just 
as well as those who hear,” and that “children born deaf can, 
by proper education, be brought to converse so well that the 
person conversing with them would not know of their deaf- 
ness.” 


Convention Proceedings.—We have received some inquiries 
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as to how the published Proceedings of the Fourteenth Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at Flint last 
summer, may be obtained. The Proceedings are published at 
the expense of the Convention as permanently organized, and 
are furnished free of charge to its members. To non-mem- 
bers of the Convention the price is one dollar a copy. Appli- 
cations for copies should be made to Mr. F. D. Clarke, Super- 
intendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. The 
Proceedings will probably be ready for delivery by the time 
this number of the Annals is printed. 

The Proceedings of the World’s Congress of Instructors of 
the Deaf and of the Thirteenth Convention of American In- 
structors, held at Chicago in 1893, may still be obtained of the 
editor of the Annals, as advertised on page 3 of the cover of 
this periodical. 

Proposed Meetings.—Two formal invitations to hold a meet- 
ing of the Conference of Principals this year have been re- 
ceived by the Executive Committee—one from the Alabama 
Institution and the other from the Missouri Institution. Dr. 
Job Williams, Chairman of the Committee, has issued a circular 
asking principals and superintendents (1) whether they are in 
favor of holding a meeting this year; (2) whether they would 
attend it if held; (3) which location they prefer, Talladega cr 
Fulton, and (4) which month they prefer, April, July, or August. 
A sufficient number of replies have not yet been received to 
enable an announcement of the result to be made. 

The Fifth Summer Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech tothe Deaf will be held at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, July 1-10. Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, has been appointed Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. The programme of the meeting and 
other details of arrangements will be announced later. 

The National Association of the Deaf is to hold its next 
Convention in Philadelphia June 23-27. Messrs. Thos. F. 
Fox of New York, D. W. George of Jacksonville, and Geo. T. 
Dougherty of Chicago, have been appointed a committee to 
arrange the programme of the Convention. Mr. Robert M. 
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Zeigler of Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, is Chairman of the Local 
Committee. 


Frrata.—In the last number of the Annals, page 45, the 
number of pupils taught speech, A and B, who were present 
in the Mystic Oral School November 15, 1895, was given as 30. 
The number should have been 22. The total number of 
pupils taught speech in the Schools of the United States, 
given on page 41, should be correspondingly reduced by 8, 
making the footing of column A 5,076, and of column B 2,562. 

In some of the copies of the same number of the Annals, 
while passing through the press, two of the figures in the foot- 
ing of column A, on page 47, showing the total number of 
pupils taught speech in the Schools of Canada, were accident- 
ally dropped from the form. The footing of the column cor- 
rectly printed is 284. 
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WanTED, a position as teacher in primary grade, Manual 


Department, by one who has had two years’ training for the 
work. Applicant also familiar with Oral work. References 
given. Address A. Z., care Richard O. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A HEARING teacher experienced in the instruction of the 
deaf desires a position. Address B., care of the Editor of 
the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Wantep, by a male teacher (hearing) of long experience, a 
position in a school for the deaf. The best of references. 
Address B. T. Bensted, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


WantTED, a position in Kindergarten or primary work, by a 
Kindergartner who has had experience with the deaf. Refer- 
ences given. Address E. K., care of the editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Otor Hanson, Architect, Theopold Block, Faribault, Minn. 
Schools, Residences, Public Buildings. Correspondence so- 
licited. 
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